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prepared to show their pupils by every means at their
disposal that their own interests are wider than their sub-
jects, ^nd that they view their specialist studies against a
broad background of developing knowledge. One can
only deplore the fact that in secondary modern schools,
where the much lower academic level makes specialist
teaching far less necessary than in grammar schools,
specialism is already becoming so firmly established.
It may be objected that this general education is purely
intellectual: where is any spiritual or emotional value to
be found ? The answer is twofold. Every opportunity must
be given to the pupil to follow any particular aptitude, in
music or art, for example, outside the minimum require-
ments of a general education. But, more importantly, it
must come through the work itself. Every subject, as we
have said, can be made the means of the highest kind of
experience for particular individuals. There is a dangerous
tendency to disparage specialist subjects in this respect, and
to regard a sense of value as something to be applied as it
were from without on to a soulless structure of scientific
knowledge. Nothing could be further from the truth. The
enthusiasm of the scientist or the mathematician can lead
to an apprehension of order, a love of discovery, and a
regard for truth that is certainly not lacking in spiritual
value.
For their full educational value to be realized, those
specialist studies need an attitude that does not depreciate
their spiritual elements but uses them, and through them
establishes relationships with other subjects. It is a pro-
found mistake to reiterate the dangers involved in the study
of scientific subjects; their importance must be recognized,
not regretfully, but as part of a rational and humane